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AT  JUDGING 
TOBACCO 


Recent  toboceo  crops  are  the  finest 
ever  raised— ond  Luckies  always  buy 
the  Creom,"  says  Joseph  Burnett,  to- 
bacco auctioneer,  who  has  ' 
smoked  Luckies  for  10  years,      r 


% 


f^> 


Luckies  are  better  than  ever!  They  are  better 

than  ever  because  oew  methods  developed  by  the  United 

States  Government  have  helped  farmers  grow  finer,  lighter 

tobacco  in  recent  years.  As  tobacco  experts  like  Mr.  Burnett 

point  out,  Luckies  have  always  bought  the  cream  of  the 

crop.   Aged  from  2   to  4  years,  these  finer  tobaccos  are 

in  Luckies  today...  And  remember:  Sworn  records  show 

that  among  independent   tobacco   experts  —  auctioneers,  ~- 

buyers  and  warehousemen  — Luckies  have  twice  as  many 

exclusive  smokers  as  have  all  other  cigarettes  combined. 

Try  Luckies  for  a  week  and  then  you'll  know  why  ... 

With  Men  Who  Know  Tobacco  Best-It's  Luckies  2  to  1 
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Hemingways  Conversion 


By  Katherine  Holman 

AND  so  Ernest  Hemingway  has  been  con- 
verted.   He  has  been  converted  by  the 
modern  group  of  hberal-radical  critics 
to  their  Uteral  theory  of  the  arts.    He 
has  retreated  from  the  field  of  unconsious,  un- 
adulterated, artistic  fiction  to  the  field  of  con- 
scious, socialistic  literary-indocrination. 

But  why? 

Simply  because  these  modern  American  cri- 
tics, following  the  dogmatic  assumption  that 
(quoting  Lionel  Trilling  in  his  essay  on  Hem- 
ingway) 'art  is — or  should  be — the  exact  equiv- 
alent of  life",  have  for  once  mistaken  the  "ar- 
tist" for  the  "man";  and,  in  demanding  a  justi- 
fication for  his  written  ideas  as  those  of  the 
"man",  they  have  forced  upon  him  the  two 
greatest  failures  of  his  career.  The  Fifth  Column 
and  To  Have  and  Have  Not.  This  group  of 
critics,  rightly  arising  from  a  progressive  uni- 
verse which  scans  merely  the  surface  of  things 
and  immediately  seeks  to  put  this  surface  to 
some  use,  have  falsely  supposed  Hemingway  to 
have  been  saying,  "This  is  my  world.  These  are 
my  characters.  It  is  your  duty  to  be  like  them." 
Taking  this  as  his  attitude,  they  have  conse- 
quently demanded  something  positive  and  con- 
structive from  him,  something  with  the  "good- 
ness of  man"  and  the  "evils  of  society"  in  it. 
And  Hemingway  has  given  it  to  them,  truth- 
fully or  no. 

This  inherent  distinction  between  the  "artist" 
and  the  "man"  may  be  more  easily  elaborated 
than  defined.  Mr.  Trilling  speaks  of  it  thus: 
"Hemingway  the  'artist'  is  conscious,  Heming- 
way the  'man'  is  self-conscious;  the  'artist'  has  a 
kind  of  innocence,  the  'man'  a  kind  of  naivety; 
the  'artist'  is  disinterested,  the  'man'  has  a  dull 
personal  axe  to  grind;  the  'artist'  has  a  perfect 
medium  and  tells  the  truth,  but  the  'man'  fum- 
bles at  communication  and  falsifies."  The  "art- 
ist" is  the  creator  of  the  earlier  books  and  the 
more  recent  The  First  Forty-Nine  Stories;  the 
"man"  is  the  creator  of  To  Have  and  Have 
Not  and  The  Fifth  Column. 

It  is  quite  evident  that  Hemingway  has  suc- 
cumbed. It  is  quite  evident,  too,  that  he  has 
succumbed  primarily  because  he  was  forced  to 
it  by  the  present  order  of  criticism — let  us  call 


them  the  Literalists.  In  understanding  better 
just  why  he  did  this,  however,  we  must  review 
his  early  career  as  a  writer  and  see  just  how  he 
came  to  write  as  he  did. 

Hemingway,  first  of  all,  was  a  part  of  the  war 
generation.  He  served  in  Italy  in  1917-18  as  an 
ambulance  driver  and  later  on  with  the  shock 
troops,  the  Arditi.  It  is  said  that  once  when  the 
trenches  were  shelled  he  was  wounded  and  left 
for  dead  for  four  days.  He  has  never  quite  been 
able  to  put  such  experiences  out  of  his  mind. 
Instead  he  has  used  these  experiences — if  not 
actually  at  least  essentially — as  the  bases  for  some 
of  his  best  fiction,  especially  A  Farewell  to  Arms. 
For,  although  his  boyhood  days  in  the  Michigan 
forests  where  he  went  with  his  father,  a  physi- 
cian, on  many  visits,  form  the  background  for 
some  of  his  early  works,  the  war  experiences  and 
the  war  fever  laid  a  permanent  hold  on  him  and 
colored  his  most  important  volumes.  His  very 
philosophy  was  formulated  during  these  war 
years,  when  he  witnessed  so  much  suffering  that 
he  became  almost  hardened  to  it. 

When  the  war  was  over,  he  suffered  along 
with  so  many  others  the  disillusioning  realities 
that  followed.  He  suflFered,  and  he  craved  some- 
thing to  overcome  this  suffering,  so  he  turned 
to  bull-fighting.  Here  was  violent  death;  here 
was  the  action  he  craved.  He  proceeded  to  im- 
bue it  with  his  own  ideas  of  courage  and  virtue. 
He  even  formed  a  moral  code  based  upon  what 
he  witnessed  in  the  arena.  According  to  this 
code  the  admirable  man  was  the  one  who  ad- 
mitted defeat,  who  accepted  pain  without  an 
outcry,  who  was  a  good  sportsman,  who  adhered 
to  the  rules  of  the  game  and  played  it  with  great 
skill;  the  contemptible  man,  on  the  other  hand, 
was  the  man  who  violated  any  of  these  rules. 
It  was  truly  the  morality  of  a  sportsman. 

Being  a  part  of  this  post-war  generation, 
Hemingway  became  the  interpreter  of  the  post- 
war philosophy  of  disillusionment,  although  un- 
consciously, and  the  spokesman  of  his  genera- 
tion. He  became  a  legend,  one  expressing  the 
thoughts  of  the  people  of  his  own  age  and  one 
interpreting  these  thoughts  to  those  younger 
than  he.  People  saw  in  him  a  universal  mind,  a 
mind  for  all  minds.  They  worshipped  him. 
"Read  Hemingway  ar-i  learn  to  write,"  they 


said.  It  was  inevitable  that  he  should  write  as 
he  did,  his  experience  and  training  (Ezra  Pound 
and  Gertrude  Stein  being  his  two  most  import- 
ant teachers)  such  as  they  were.  It  was  in- 
evitable, to,  that  he  should  be  influenced  by 
this  adulation.  The  criticism  was  too  positive 
not  to  have  affected  him,  even  if  slightly. 

Several  critics  have  called  him  the  American 
Byron  and  have  compared  the  two,  not  in  per- 
sonality or  ability,  but  rather  in  situation.  They 
were  both  a  part  of  chaotic  periods  when  old 
ideals  were  being  challenged  and  new  ideals  were 
being  sought.  They  both  were  keenly  alert  to 
what  was  taking  place  around  them,  and  they 
both  consequently  rebelled  against  these  con- 
ditions. They  both  exulted  in  physical  prowess 
and  in  army  life.  And  strangely  enough,  though 
rebelling,  neither  of  them  offered  any  actual 
solution  to  the  situation.  This,  however,  is  as 
far  as  the  comparison  goes,  for  other  than  this 
Byron  and  Hemingway  are  quite  different.  By- 
ron is  the  romantic  cynic;  Hemingway  the  im- 
partial critic,  Byron  is  dogmatic;  Hemingway 
never  reaches  anything  which  warrants  dogma. 

Faced  with  the  problem  of  expressing  the 
feelings  of  his  generation,  Hemingway  selected 
a  style  rather  bare  in  construction.  He  was  con- 
cerned chiefly  with  basic  sensations,  bare  emo- 
tions. The  means  appropriate  to  this  was  a  style, 
close  and  direct,  through  which  the  emotion 
could  be  given  directly  with  no  reason  for  its 
having  been  given.  Referring  to  this  quality  in 
Hemingway  and  attempting  to  explain  it  some- 
what, Mr.  Loggins  says,  "The  war  made  clear 
to  him  the  primordial  in  mankind,  and  he  sees 
this  primordial  as  always  dominant."  He  saw 
life  as  a  bare  thing,  fxill  of  sensations  of  the 
moment,  naked  sensations  with  no  previous  his- 
tory. He  attacked  mind,  not  as  such — not  as' 
the  organ  of  reason,  but  as  the  organ  of  ra-' 
tionalization,  as  one  critic  puts  it,  "a  dull  over- 
lay of  mechanical  negative  proper  feeling,  or  a 
falseness  of  feeling  which  people  believe  to  be 
reasonableness  and  reasonable  vitrue." 

Mr.  Trilling  says:  "He  wanted  to  get  rid  of 
the  'feelings' — the  comfortable  liberal  humani- 
tarian feelings:  and  to  replace  them  with  the 
truth.  Not  cynicism,  I  think,  not  despair,  as  so 
often  is  said,  but  this  admirable  desire  shaped  his 
famous  style  and  his  notorious  set  of  admirations 
and  contempts." 

Hemingway  was  striving  also  for  a  reduction 
of  speech.    His  characters  are  almost  afraid  of 
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words.  They  are  afraid  of  them  because  they 
feel,  like  Hemingway,  that  words  are  untrue. 
Actions  rather  than  words  express  their  emo- 
tions. Courage,  virtue,  honor,  or  good  have  no 
place  in  their  vocabulary.  These  are  obsolete,  . 
irrelevant  abstractions  —  completely  worthless.  | 
It  is  only  the  concrete  deeds  that  actually  count. 
Hemingway  had  seen  too  much  agony  on  the 
battlefield,  agony  that  went  on  to  the  accom- 
paniment of  high-sounding  phrases,  virtuous 
speeches  (back  home)  not  to  hate  such  an 
hypocrisy. 

Hemingway  the  "artist"  then  is  the  author  of 
In  Our  Times,  A  Farewell  to  Arms,  Torrents  of 
Spring,  The  Sun  Also  Rises,  The  First  Forty-nine 
Stories,  and  others.  This  man,  the  "artist,"  was 
cooly  disinterested,  picttiring  an  emotion  but 
never  dominated  by  that  emotion,  aloof,  know- 
ing life,  fearing  it,  despising  it  (but  rationally) . 
His  style  and  his  feelings  were  one.  And  his 
themes  were  one  too.  He  wrote  of  wars  and 
bull-fights  because  these  illuminated  his  code 
of  morality  and  his  philosophy.  They  satisfied 
him.  His  morality  was  a  limited  one,  it  fitted 
but  a  single  situation,  but  at  least  it  was  thor- 
oughly inherent  in  this  situation. 

There  is  one  book  by  Hemingway  that  is,  I 
think,  neither  the  work  of  the  "artist"  nor  of  the 
"man".  This  is  The  Green  Hills  of  Africa.  WTien 
he  produced  this  volume  he  set  forth  his  purpose 
thus:  "to  write  an  absolutely  true  book  to  see 
whether  the  shape  of  a  country  and  the  pattern 
of  a  month's  action  can,  if  truly  presented,  com- 
pete with  a  work  of  the  imagination".  But  the 
book  is  a  failure.  It  is  a  failure  because  we  wit- 
ness here  a  drying  up  of  the  author's  interest  in 
human  beings,  and  consequently  it  is  even  worse 
than  his  consciously  indocrinating  works.  He 
tries  very  hard  to  give  us  an  interesting  account 
of  animal  life,  specifically  animal  life  in  Africa, 
and  yet  he  fails  so  utterly  that  we  could  hardly 
find  a  less  interesting  book  of  this  type. 

One  quite  obvious  reason  for  its  failure  is  the 
use  of  the  first  person  when  Hemingway  no 
longer  remains  the  passive  onlooker.  Edmund 
Wilson,  who  has  given  probably  the  best  esti- 
mate of  Hemingway  in  his  "Letter  to  the 
Russians  about  Hemingway",  says:  "Something  J 
frightful  happens  to  Hemingway  as  soon  as  he  I 
begins  to  write  in  the  first  person.  In  his  fiction, 
the  conflicting  elements  of  his  personality,  the 
emotional  situations  which  obsess  him  are  ex- 
ternalized and  objectified;  and  the  result  is  an 
art  which  is  severe,  intense,  and  deeply  serious. 
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But  as  soon  as  he  talks  in  his  own  person  he 
seems  to  lose  all  his  capacity  for  self-criticism 
and  is  likely  to  become  fatuous  or  mauldin." 

And  now  let  us  examine  the  work  of  the 
"man".  In  The  Fifth  Column  Ernest  Heming- 
way writes  a  most  unconvincing  narrative  which 
has  as  a  background  the  Spanish  Civil  "War,  the 
Fifth  Column,  for  which  the  play  was  named, 
being  a  group  of  rebel  sympathizers  in  Madrid 
who  were  pledged  to  aid  Franco's  other  four 
columns  in  capturing  the  city.  It  is  the  story 
of  a  young  American  in  Madrid  whom  everyone 
believes  to  be  only  a  play-boy  but  who  in  actu- 
ality is  a  member  of  a  counter-espionage  group. 
He  believes  that  he  will  be  neglecting  his  duty 
as  a  part  of  this  organization  if  he  continues  an 
aflfair  with  a  girl  there  in  Madrid.  Consequently 
he  plays  the  characteristically  loyal  Pimpernel 
and  obediently  sacrifices  himself  and  his  love  to 
the  cause.  Again  Hemingway  projects  himself 
into  the  story  and  writes  "first  person"  narrative. 
He  writes  as  the  "man"  and  he  fails.  He  tries 
hard  to  make  his  ideas  of  loyalty  and  virtue  and 
sacrifice  ring  true.  But  he  is  unsuccessful.  Even 
his  picture  of  Madrid  and  the  civil  war  is  un- 
successful. It  is  unfair,  too.  We  wonder  why 
he  should  ever  have  chosen  this  setting  and  this 
theme  for  such  an  obvious  "sermon." 

The  "man"  wrote  another  volume,  To  Have 
and  Have  Not.  The  Literalist  critics,  to  whose 
theory  Hemingway  was  hurriedly  conforming, 
acclaimed  it.  The  writer  had  now  come  into  his 
own,  they  cried;  and,  if  this  first  attempt  was 
somewhat  unsuccessful,  they  blamed  it  on  Hem- 
ingway's inability  to  completely  understand  life, 
which  was  so  utterly  complex.  Some  critics 
were  silent.  Others  declaimed  it;  among  these 
was  Mr.  Delmore  Schwartz,  who  called  it  a 
"stupid  and  foolish  book  and  a  disgrace  to  a 
good  writer."  The  main  figure  in  the  story  is 
Harry  Morgan,  a  fisherman  and  one  of  the 
"have  nots",  who  supposedly  has  been  driven  to 
crime  because  a  wealthy  man  (one  of  the 
"haves")  fails  to  pay  him  a  thousand  dollars 
which  he  owes  him.  It  seems  rather  unusual 
that  Morgan,  a  violent-tempered,  unscrupulous 
sort  of  person,  should  be  turned  into  a  criminal 
merely  because  of  the  debt  of  another.  But, 
turning  criminal,  Morgan  begins  a  vicious  career 


of  smuggling.  Finally,  while  sailing  Cuban  ban- 
dits down  to  Cuba,  he  is  shot  by  one  of  them  in 
self-defense  and  dies.  The  author  becomes  once 
and  for  all  a  socialist.  Throughout  the  book  he 
bitterly  denounces  the  rich,  the  so-called  "haves" 
of  the  world.  One  time  in  the  book  Harry  Mor- 
gan discusses  the  social  problem  with  another 
"have  not"  and  sounds  ridiculous.  "When  he  is 
dying,  telling  at  length  all  that  he  has  learned 
about  the  world  and  about  people,  we  are  iron- 
ically reminded  that  not  far  away  the  rich 
"haves"  are  going  to  bed  in  their  palatial  yachts. 
Then  too,  the  story  is  very  poorly  constructed 
and  this  adds  to  its  weakness.  It  shifts  from  the 
first  person  singular  of  Morgan  to  straight  nar- 
rative, to  the  first  person  singular  of  another 
person,  to  straight  narrative,  to  the  first  person 
singular  of  Morgan's  wife,  to  straight  narrative. 

It  is  not  easy  to  say  just  whv  Ernest  Heming- 
way in  his  last  two  books  has  fallen  so  far  below 
the  level  of  his  best  works  and  has  seemingly 
betrayed  both  his  talent  and  his  style.  "We  know 
whv  in  a  certain  sense:  because  it  was  demanded 
of  him  bv  the  critics.  But  we  do  not  know  why 
he  considered  it  so  necessary  to  comply  with 
these  demands,  since  he  should  have  recognized 
their  source.  Neither  do  we  know  whether  his 
compliance  indicates  actual  conviction  or  not. 
This  is  doubtful,  since  such  a  thoroughgoing 
conversion  seems  impossible  in  any  good  writer. 
It  is  strikingly  significant,  however,  that  those 
critics  who  have  brought  about  his  failure  could 
never  have  understood  his  best  works,  else  their 
conclusions  would  appear  quite  unjustifiable. 
They  are  to  blame  for  a  sort  of  blind  Platonism. 
They  have  placed  the  position  of  the  arts  In 
jeopardy  because  they  have  required  a  literature 
by  which  to  pattern  their  lives.  They  have  de- 
manded that  all  be  good  and  that  that  which  is 
bad  be  condemned.  To  them  may  be  accredited 
Hemingway's  failure  in  part. 

It  would  be  well  to  join  with  Mr.  Trilling 
when  he  says  to  Hemingway:  "You  have  no 
duty,  no  responsibility.  Literature,  in  a  political 
sense,  is  not  in  the  least  important.  "Wherever 
the  sword  is  drawn  it  is  mightier  than  the  pen. 
"Whatever  you  can  do  as  a  man,  you  can  win  no 
wars  as  an  artist." 
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The  Shades 


Look,  the  moon  relumes  the  aging  strumpet's 

face, 
A  frosted  cat  eye  spitting  the  dark 
Of  acephalus  nights  beneath  the  formal  lace; 
Remembering  tomorrow's  lids  in  the  tart 

Refulgence.   A  blood  hungry  hound 
Defeated  by  spewing  garbage  spilled  on  the 

street. 
And  in  the  street  no  sound 
Save  the  molecular  friction  of  dust  exalted  to 

meet 

God,  who  holds  those  bones,  dried 
In  the  earth  and  drawing  earth  to  groom 
A  shade.   Only  the  dead  are  shadowed 
And  only  the  living  cast  their  shadows  in  the 
light. 

Bodies  shift  beyond  the  lashes 
And  unclothed  by  the  eye  are  invisible. 
And  no  man  knows  the  grave-green  moss 
But  a  child  who  hides  her  feet. 

Elizabeth  Brown. 
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One  Sunday  Afternoon 

By  Elizabeth  Pettigrew 


IT  WAS  back  in  '29  that  Jim  and  I  were 
airplane-crazy.       Every     afternoon     after 
school  we  would  drive  the  old  Model  T 
sedan  out  to  the  airport  to  see  if  any  planes 
were  in.  Bill,  the  mechanic,  got  to  know  us  even 
though  he  couldn't  tell  us  apart.     He  would 
call  us  both  Jim  one  day  and  George  the  next. 

That  was  the  year  I  found  the  setter  pup  in 
the  branch  behind  our  house  and  took  him  home. 
I  took  care  of  him  a  few  weeks  and  then  the 
owner  advertised  and  gave  me  five  dollars  re- 
ward. The  next  Saturday  afternoon  Jim  and 
I  took  out  for  the  airport  with  the  five  bucks. 
There  was  an  old  single  cockpit  barnstorming 
plane  out  there  taking  people  up  for  three  dol- 
lars a  ride.  Bill  talked  the  pilot  into  taking  the 
two  of  us  up  on  the  five  dollars.  "We  had  to 
go  up  one  at  a  time,  and  I  went  up  first.  It 
seemed  awful  funny  being  up  that  high  and  my 
stomach  got  tight  and  I  could  hardly  breathe 
when  we  banked;  but  when  we  came  down  and 
I  got  out,  I  just  grinned  and  said  to  Jim,  "Boy, 
that  was  swell!     You  look  scared  to  death." 

Bill  told  us  that  an  air  circus  was  coming  to 
town.  He  said  that  there  were  going  to  be 
three  planes,  the  most  that  had  ever  been  in 
Dunstan  at  once.  The  pilots  had  done  stunts 
in  the  movies,  and  there  was  going  to  be  a  para- 
chute jumper,  too.  The  paper  began  to  adver- 
tise the  circus,  and  Jim  and  I  read  everything 
they  printed  about  it. 

It  was  to  be  on  a  Sunday  afternoon,  and  we 
had  it  all  figured  out  by  that  morning  how  we 
would  go.  We  decided  to  walk.  If  we  took 
the  school  car  we  would  have  had  to  tell  Dad 
where  we  were  going. 

The  cook  was  off  and  Mom  didn't  have  dinner 
ready  until  two  o'clock.  The  first  plane  was 
to  go  up  at  three.  Jim  and  I  sat  down  and  tried 
to  eat  fast  without  anybody's  noticing.  That 
was  one  time  we  just  took  one  piece  each  of 
Mom's  fried  chicken.  Jim  punched  me  to  go 
before  dessert,  but  just  then  Mom  started  bring- 
ing in  strawberry  ice  cream  and  we  decided  we 
could  be  a  little  bit  late  getting  out  to  the  air- 
port. When  we  started  excusing  ourselves  with- 
out asking  for  a  second  helping,  Dad  put  down 
his  spoon  and  looked  at  us. 
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"What  you  boys  up  to?" 

I  looked  at  Jim.  He  cleared  his  throat  and 
said,  "We  sort  of  thought  we'd  go  for  a  walk." 

Dad  pushed  his  chair  back  from  the  table  and 
folded  his  napkin.  "Well,  I  thought  I'd  go  out 
to  the  airport  right  after  dinner.  Of  course, 
if  you  boys  had  rather  go  for  a  walk,  I  can  go 
by  myself." 

When  we  got  out  to  the  airport  there  was 
already  a  big  crowd.  We  saw  Bill  over  near 
one  of  the  planes;  so  we  left  Dad  talking  to 
some  men  and  went  on  over  there.  Bill  pointed 
out  the  parachute  jumper,  who  was  sitting  on 
the  bumper  of  a  new  green  car,  and  told  us  we 
could  go  talk  to  him  if  we  wanted  to.  He  had 
on  a  baggy  white  suit  and  was  strumming  on 
a  guitar.  I  guess  he  was  about  our  height,  five 
feet  ten,  and  had  light  hair  that  looked  white 
against  his  red  skin.     His  eyes  were  brown. 

We  told  him  Bill  sent  us  and  asked  him  how 
many  times  he  had  jumped. 

"Oh,  about  a  hundred  times,  I  reckon." 

"Gosh!  Were  you  ever  scared?"  Jim  always 
could  talk  to  strangers. 

"Well,  once  when  the  'chute  didn't  open  for 
a  minute  or  so  after  I  pulled  the  string."  He 
stared  at  us,  but  I  guess  twins  get  used  to  being 
stared  at.    Anyway,  we  didn't  mind. 

"Twins,  huh?"  he  looked  at  Jim  closely.  "But 
you've  got  the  beauty  spot."    He  laughed. 

I  liked  his  laugh.  It  sounded  deep  and  honest 
like  he  could  always  catch  a  joke.  He  must  have 
seen  everything,  too.  Not  many  people  noticed 
that  mole  under  Jim's  right  eye. 

"So  you  like  airplanes,  huh?"   He  put  down 
his  guitar  and  began  to  roll  a  cigarette. 

"Sure  thing."  I  was  so  excited  I  forgot  that 
he  was  a  stranger.  "We  are  building  a  glider. 
It's  got  a  twenty-foot  wing  spread  and  it's  all 
finished  but  the  tail." 

"Reckon  it'll  take  off?"  Speed  (that  is  what 
he  was  called  in  the  papers)  took  a  drag  on  his 
cigarette. 

Jim  laughed.  "I  don't  know.  We  got  to 
wait  until  Mom's  off  sometime.    She's  scared." 
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"Listen,  son,  by  the  time  you  are  old  enough 
to  get  in  aviation  it  will  be  safe  as  cars."  He 
looked  like  he  really  wanted  us  to  believe  him, 
"They  have  accidents  now — ^it's  carelessness.  A 
feller  I  know  jumped  fifty  times  without  ex- 
amining his  'chute  and  the  fifty-first  time  he 
fell." 

"You  mean  he  died?"  I  wasn't  used  to  having 
death  spoken  of  so  indifferently. 

Speed  hit  one  palm  against  the  other. 
"Squashed  flat." 

We  watched  Speed  adjust  his  'chute  and  then 
went  over  to  where  Dad  was  to  watch  him  go 
up  and  jump.  A  red  plane  had  been  doing 
loops  and  nose  dives,  but  we  had  been  so  ex- 
cited talking  to  Speed  we  hadn't  noticed  it. 

Speed  was  getting  into  his  plane.  His  pilot 
was  a  big  red-faced  man  who  yelled  at  every- 
one in  a  hoarse  voice.  Bill  started  the  propeller 
and  jumped  back  as  the  plane  took  off.  The 
plane  climbed  and  then  circled  over  the  field. 
Then  it  climbed  again  and  this  time  it  flew 
towards  the  middle  of  the  field.  We  could  see 
the  white  spot  that  was  Speed  coming  out  on 
the  wing.  A  murmur  of  "Here  he  cames!"  went 


up  all  over  the  field  and  we  could  see  Speed 
leave  the  plane.  He  fell,  the  'chute  fluttered  up 
above  him,  opened,  waved  from  side  to  side. 
Then  it  blew  away  from  Speed,  drifted  up  with 
the  wind,  and  spread  out  like  a  handkerchief. 
Speed  fell  faster  and  faster.  People  were  run- 
ning everywhere.  Dad  grabbed  us  and  shouted 
"Get  to  the  car!"  Suddenly  everyone  but  us 
was  going  to  the  middle  of  the  field  like  stam- 
peding cattle. 

The  papers  said  Speed  was  Thomas  Raymond 
Matthews  from  a  little  town  near  Columbia, 
South  Carolina.  They  told  all  about  how  one 
of  the  straps  of  the  'chute  broke  so  that  it  got 
away  from  him.  His  mother  wrote  Mr.  Rob- 
erts, the  town  undertaker,  a  letter  thanking 
him  for  fixing  the  body  up  so  nice. 

That  summer  Jim  talked  all  the  time  about 
going  to  West  Point  and  studying  civil  en- 
gineering. I  built  two  little  radio  sets  and  got 
some  of  the  parts  out  of  Mom's  Radiola  Grande. 

We  did  try  our  glider,  but  Nellie,  our  setter, 
got  caught  in  the  tail  and  smashed  it.  It's  still 
out  behind  the  barn  and  lots  of  little  boys  from 
town  come  out  to  look  at  it. 


Pencil  Sketch 
by  Doris  Nowell 


Wilmington:  Grand  Old  City 
of  the  South 


CORADDI 


By  Jean  Bertram 

LONG  years  before  Europeans  even  sus- 
pected that  two  continents  lay  beyond 
'  the  Atlantic,  the  murky  waters  of  the 
Cape  Fear  began  to  fray  the  edges  of  the 
land  and  to  carve  out  the  harbor  of  Wilming- 
ton. But  the  river  did  more  than  create  this 
port.  Bearing  to  its  shores  ships  that  carried 
settlers,  merchants,  adventurers,  and  pirates,  the 
Cape  Fear  shaped  the  early  history  of  Wilming- 
ton, North  Carolina. 

Up  the  Cape  Fear  River,  in   1660,  sailed   a 
small  group  of  New  Englanders.    Seeking  good 
pasture  land  for  their  cattle,  the  few,  but  brave 
men  made  a  settlement  on  the  lower  banks  of 
the  river  in  the  vicinity  of  present-day  Wil- 
mington.   Of  the  life  and  experiences  of  these 
men   only   one   incident   is   known:    in    a    few 
months,   the   hostile   Indians    forced    the    New 
Englanders  to  abandon  the  settlement.    Seventy- 
two  years  passed  before  another  attempt  was 
made  to  settle  in  the  Cape  Fear  region.    In  the 
spring  of  1732,  John  Watson,  assisted  by  Michael 
Higgins,   Joshua  Grainger,   and  James  Wimble 
marked    off    the    town    of    Newton.     Newton 
progressed  rapidly.   In  three  short  years  a  sound 
government  and  a  commendable  court  system 
had   been  established.     The  year    1739  was  an 
important  year  for  Newton.    In  that  year  it 
was  incorporated  into  the  town  of  Wilming- 
ton in  honor  of  Spencer  Compton,  Earl  of  Wil- 
mington.   Section  four  of  the  Act  of  Incorpo- 
ration stated  that  the  citizens  of  Wilmington 
should  elect  one  representative  to  be  sent  to 
the  General  Assembly.    Every  man  could  vote 
provided  that  on  the  day  of  election  and  three 
months  before,  he  lived  in  a  brick,  stone,  or 
framed  house  that  was  twenty  feet  long  and 
sixteen  feet  wide.    In  1741,  the  provincial  as- 
sembly met  in  Wilmington,  and  this  meeting 
was  the  signal  that  Wilmington  had  come  into 
definite  being. 

Wilmington  was  soon  a  town  of  much  activ- 
ity. She  carried  on  a  flourishing  trade  with  the 
West  Indies  and  England.  Rice,  indigo,  lumber, 
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pitch,  and  tar  were  exported  in  large  cargoes. 
Only  such  articles  as  tea,  cloth,  and  firearms  were 
imported.  Day  and  night  noisy  sailors  swaggered 
through  the  streets,  and  aflfable  merchants  tried 
to  entice  the  sailors  into  their  shops  by  hanging 
brightly  painted  signs  above  the  doors. 

Though   she   was    situated   conveniently   for 
trade,    Wilmington    was   situated    very    incon- 
veniently for  defense.    Terror  struck  the  minds 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Wilmington  on  March 
4th,  1748,  when  a  warning  was  sent  out  over 
the  whole  Cape  Fear  section  that  the  Spaniards 
were  sailing  into  the  harbor   of  Wilmington. 
With  maddening  deliberation  the  Spaniards  ap- 
proached the  port  and  finally  seized  it  on  March 
the  tenth.   But  on  March  fourteenth,  a  band  of 
three  hundred  men,  headed  by  Captains  John 
Ashe,  William  Pride,  and  John  Sampson,  drove 
the  foreigners  away  in  disgrace.  Many  Spaniards 
had  been  killed  and  wounded,  and  twenty-nine 
were  taken  prisoners  without  a  single  casualty 
on  the  side  of  Wilmington.    The  Spaniards  con- 
sidered their  defeat  "beginners  luck"  and  re- 
turned in  September  only  to  meet  a  more  dev- 
astating defeat  than  they  had  suflFered  before. 
Armed  townsmen  stood  ready  on  the  shore  line 
of  Brunswick.    A  battle  ensued,  and  when  one 
of  the  Spanish  ships  was  blown  up,  the  others 
sailed  away  without  another  effort  to  defend 
themselves.    Among  the  articles  taken  from  the 
wreckage  was  a  painting  "Ecce  Homo."    The 
painting  was  given  to  Wilmington,  and  it  now 
hangs  in  the  St.  James  Church  on  the  corner  of 
Third  and  Market  Streets. 

After  the  Spaniards  had  been  repelled,  Wil- 
mmgton  grew  and  prospered  in  a  serenity  that 
lasted  for  eighteen  years.  Her  fame  as  a  town 
of  much  hospitality  spread  along  the  coast. 
Many  of  her  citizens  were  known  throughout 
the  New  World  as  outstanding  leaders  in  liter- 
ary, political,  and  military  aflfairs.  Thomas  God- 
frey, author  of  The  Prince  of  Parthia,  the  first 
drama  written  in  America;  CorneHus  Harnett, 
a  leader  in  the  resistance  against  the  Stamp  Act; 
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and  William  Hooper,  a  signer  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  were  only  three  of  Wilming- 
ton's distinguished  sons.  Life  in  the  colony  was 
quiet  and  pleasant  until  1765.  On  April  the  third 
of  that  year,  William  Tryon  succeeded  Dobbs  as 
the  fifth  governor  of  the  province  of  North 
Carolina.  One  month  later  the  provincial  as- 
sembly met  for  the  first  time  since  Tryon  had 
taken  over  his  new  duties.  The  assembly  was 
thrown  into  an  uproar  a  few  days  later  when 
news  reached  Wilmington  that  the  English  Par- 
liament had  passed  the  Stamp  Act.  In  no  un- 
certain terms  the  Speaker  of  the 
House,  Colonel  James  Ashe,  informed 
Tryon  that  the  citizens  of  Wilming- 
ton would  resist  the  Act  to  "blood 
and  death." 

Slowly  the  wrath  against  the  tyr- 
anny of  the  British  became  an  organ- 
ized force — the  force  of  Liberty.  But 
it    was    not    until    November    16th, 
1765,  that  the  citizens  of  Wilmington 
engaged  in  active  resistance.  Late  on 
the  morning  of  the  sixteenth,  William 
Houston,  Distributor  of  Stamps  for 
New  Hanover  County,  arrived  at  the  port.    In 
less  than  an  hour  three  or  four  hundred  towns- 
men marched  with  "colors  flying  and  drums 
beating"  to  the  lodgings  of  Mr.  Houston  and 
demanded  to  know  if  he  intended  to  force  the 
people  to  buy  stamps.    Being  a  weak  charac- 
ter, Houston  hastened  to  inform  the  men  that 
he  "should  be  very  sorry  to  execute  an  oflfice 
disagreeable  to  the  people  of  the  province."  Be- 
fore Houston  had  even  a  moment  to  reflect  upon 
what  he  had  said,  he  was  rushed  to  the  court 
house.    Under  the  direction  of  the  town  alder- 
man, Mr.   DeRosset,  Houston  signed   an  oath 
that  he  would  not  carry  out  the  orders  of  British 
authorities  and  that  he  would  not  handle  the 
stamped  paper.    Houston  handed  over  his  com- 
mission and  other  necesary  papers,  and  the  act 
was   completed.     The  citizens  of  Wilmington 
were  jubilant.  With  many  bows  they  ushered 
Houston  out  of  the  courthouse  and  placed  him 
in  an  armed  chair.    Hoisting  the  chair  up  to 
their   shoulders,  they   carried  him  around   the 
town   and   then  back   to  his  lodgings.     After 
forming  a  circle  around  him,  the  men  gave  three 
cheers  for  Houston.    That  night,  only  those  cit- 
izens who  had  Liberty  printed  in  large  letters  on 
their  hats  dared  to  appear  in  the  streets.   A  bon- 
fire was  kindled,  and  a  long  table  filled  with 
all  sorts  of  wines  and  whiskeys  was  placed  near 


the  blaze.  Many  toasts,  each  of  which  was  fol- 
lowed by  three  huzzas,  were  drunk  to  brave 
leaders  and  to  liberal  ideals.  The  sons  of  Wil- 
mington had  made  one  great  gain — the  Dis- 
tributor of  Stamps  was  powerless. 

Another  important  task,  however,  lay  before 
the  citizens  of  Wilmington — that  of  forcing 
Parliament  to  repeal  the  Stamp  Act.  Four 
months  passed  before  they  gained  this  point. 
Late  in  January,  1766,  two  merchant  ships,  the 
Patience  and  the  Dobbs,  entered  the  port  of 
Brunswick.  The  British  sloops  of  war,  the  Dili- 
gence and  the  Viper,  siezed  these  ves- 
sels on  the  grounds  that  their  clear- 
ance papers  were  not  stamped.  The 
ships  were  held  and  the  matter  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Attorney  General,  Rob- 
ert Jones.  On  the  fifteenth  of  Febru- 
ary came  Jones'  answer.  The  crews  of 
the  Patience  and  Dobbs  were  to  be 
seized  and  the  cargoes  liable  to  con- 
fiscation. Three  days  later,  men  from 
every  Cape  Fear  county  met  in  Wil- 
mington and  signed  an  agreement 
that  "they  preferred  death  to  slav- 
ery". Immediately  they  chose  a  Directory  to 
manage  the  resistance  against  the  "slavery"  to 
which  Great  Britain  had  subjected  them.  John 
Ashe  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  Directory, 
and  Alexander  Lillington  and  Thomas  Lloyd 
were  to  assist  him.  The  Directory  mapped  out 
its  course  of  resistance.  At  noon  on  February 
19,  1766,  a  group  of  armed  men  headed  by 
Colonel  Hugh  Waddell,  crossed  the  Cape  Fear 
and  marched  into  Brunswick.  George  Moore 
and  Cornelius  Harnett  were  detailed  to  deliver 
to  Governor  Tryon  a  letter  informing  him  that 
the  men  had  come  to  assert  their  rights.  The 
other  men  called  on  the  Collector  for  New  Han- 
over Coimty,  Colonel  Dry.  The  rebels  wasted 
no  words  with  Dry.  They  broke  open  his  desk 
and  took  the  ship's  papers  of  the  Patience.  The 
following  noon,  all  the  British  oflFicers  met  on 
board  the  Viper  to  determine  their  action  in  the 
affair.  Captain  Lobb  settled  the  matter  by  an- 
nouncing that  he  would  hold  the  Patience  and 
insist  on  the  return  of  the  papers.  Two  hours 
later,  the  rebels  from  WUmington  boarded  the 
Diligence.  Lobb's  resistance  melted  before  Ashe, 
Waddell,  and  Harnett.  The  Patience  was  re- 
leased. On  the  Diligence,  however,  were  large 
books  of  stamps,  and  the  citizens  did  not  dis- 
embark until  every  officer  on  board  swore  that 
he  would  not  use  the  stamps.    Then  the  insur- 
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gents  inarched  to  the  Governor's  house  to  get 
Pennington,  His  Majesty's  Comptroller.  Gov- 
ernor Tryon  refused  to  let  them  see  Pennington. 
John  Ashe  called  out:  "Persist  in  your  refusal, 
and  we  will  come  and  take  him."  Tryon  did 
persist,  and  a  body  of  sixty  men  marched  up 
the  avenue  to  his  palace.  Suddenly  Pennington 
appeared.  He  agreed  to  resign  his  position.  Later 
that  day  every  clerk  of  the  county  courts  and 
every  other  public  official  took  an  oath  never  to 
handle  any  stamped  paper.  The  men  had  finished 
what  they  set  out  to  do — they  had  repudiated 
the  authority  of  Parliament  and  of  the  King 
without  shedding  a  drop  of  blood.  On  February 
21,  1766,  the  men  marched  out  of  Brunswick, 
recrossed  the  Cape  Fear  River,  and  returned  to 
Wilmington.  In  March,  the  Stamp  Act  was 
repealed.  Other  towns  may  vie  with  one  another 
for  pre-Revolutionary  fame,  but  Wilmington 
should  be  the  most  famous.  It  was  her  sons  who 
first  resisted  British  authority,  and  who  gave  to 
the  other  colonists  the  final  determination  to 
defend  their  rights  even  unto  death. 

Inspired  by  the  success  of  the  citizens  of  Wil- 
mington, the  men  of  Boston  held  their  "Boston 
Tea  Party"  on  December  16,  1773.  To  punish 
them  for  their  disloyalty  to  the  mother  country, 
Parliament  enacted  the  "Boston  Port  Bill."  The 
other  colonists  were  furious.  At  a  mass  meeting 
held  in  Wilmington  on  July  21,  1774,  the  cry 
was  raised:  "The  Cause  of  Boston  is  the  Cause 
of  All."  The  merchants  of  Wilmington  refused 
to  accept  any  more  tea;  every  man  locked  up 
his  stock,  and  one  even  threw  his  supply  of  tea 
into  the  Cape  Fear  River.  In  August,  Mr.  Par- 
ker Quince  sailed  into  the  port  of  Salem  and  on 
behalf  of  the  townsmen  of  Wilmington  delivered 
a  large  cargo  of  provisions  which  were  hauled 
by  wagon  to  Boston.  Again  Wilmington  had 
dared  to  defy  British  authority.  But  now  Wil- 
mington was  working  for  the  common  cause  of 
America. 

The  inevitable  clash  came  in  April,  1775. 
Only  after  eight  years  of  bitter  fighting  were 
the  colonies  granted  their  independence.  Had 
the  thirteen  colonies  not  united,  the  British 
could  have  crushed  them  in  less  than  a  year;  and 
had  France  not  assisted  the  Americans  in  the  last 
years  of  the  war,  the  Revolution  would  have 
been  a  lost  cause.  But  let  it  not  be  forgotten 
that  it  was  in  Wilmington  that  the  first  flame 
of  the  American  Revolution  began  to  crackle. 


and  that  it  was  the  indomitable  spirit  of  the 
sons  of  Wilmington  which  gave  the  other  col- 
onies the  courage  to  continue  fighting  to  the 
end. 

After  the  war,  the  natives  of  Wilmington  re- 
sumed their  progressive  activities.  The  towns- 
men devoted  much  of  their  time  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  historic  town.  After  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Wilmington  Gas  Light  Company 
in  18  54,  Wilmington  was  considered  a  very 
modern  city.  But  the  beat  of  drums,  the  sound 
of  marching  feet,  and  the  boom  of  cannons  came 
again  in  1861  to  shatter  the  progress  of  peace. 
Wilmington,  as  the  principal  port  of  North 
Carolina,  was  naturally  one  of  the  most  import- 
ant ports  of  the  Confederacy.  For  over  three 
years  she  kept  her  port  open  and  operating. 

On  December  24th  and  25  th,  1864,  Fort 
Fisher,  which  is  located  eighteen  miles  below  Wil- 
mington, withstood  what  historians  call  the  great- 
est bombardment  recorded  in  the  annals  of  history 
up  to  that  time.  For  five  hours,  four  monitors, 
forty-five  vessels,  and  the  Ironsides  fired  on  the 
fort.  Late  on  Christmas  Day,  the  Federals  sailed 
away.  But  on  January  12th,  1865,  another 
Union  fleet  sailed  within  firing  distance  of  Fort 
Fisher.  On  January  13,  the  attack  began.  For 
two  days  the  fort  was  battered  by  six  hundred 
guns  mounted  on  fifty-six  ships.  Confederate 
officers  and  privates  fell  on  every  side  of  the 
fort.  The  command  of  Fort  Fisher  shifted  from 
General  Whiting  to  Colonel  Lamb,  and  lastly 
to  Major  Reilly.  With  stubborn  courage,  Reilly 
fought  on  until  nearly  all  of  his  men  were  killed 
or  wounded.  Suddenly  the  Yankees  rushed  into 
Fort  Fisher  and  captured  it  on  January  15,  1865. 
The  last  Southern  port  to  stay  open  and  operat- 
ing had  fallen. 

Though  the  South  lost  its  cause  eighty-four 
days  later  on  April  9,  1865,  neither  Wilming- 
ton nor  the  South  lost  her  glory.  Wilming- 
ton had  gone  down  fighting  for  what  her 
citizens  had  believed  was  right.  Ground  deep 
into  the  heart  of  every  patriotic  American  is  un- 
flinching admiration  for  the  spirit  of  life  and 
liberty  such  as  that  which  Wilmington  displayed 
in  her  battles  against  the  Spaniards,  in  her  resist- 
ance to  the  Stamp  Act,  in  her  protest  against  the 
tea  and  her  assistance  to  Boston,  and  in  her  brave 
stand  at  Fort  Fisher.  Wilmington  is  truly  one 
of  the  grand  old  cities  of  the  South. 
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Ceremonial 


Dead  is  the  long  night  that  wound  itself 

Eternal  round  our  failing  tissue,  soft  falling 

On  the  mahogany  table  where  the  fingerprints 

record 
The  lie.  Our  squandered  blood  stands  upright  on 

the  shelf. 

The  garden  blooms  again  each  spring.  So-me  come 
To  dig  up  bidbs,  but  they  never  flower  so  large 
As  in  this  soil.  Many  burnished  boots  and  cracked 
Have  swapped  sand  with  us  here. 

Times  they  come  pursuing  the  hound,  of  late 
Taken  to  sucking  eggs,  btd  he  lies  in  the  sunken 
Graves  of  the  fathers  and  they  pass  hi-m  by 

unseen. 
Where  the  grass  greens  itself  of  his  belly. 

The  fathers  lie  with  silent  fingers,  deep 

Buried  below  itching  roots  and  the  conscientious 

worm; 
Nor  will  they  rise  again 
In  dry  ceremonial,  for  we  have  not  found  their 

bones. 

— ^Elizabeth  Brown 
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Of  Hawks  and  Handsaws 


By  Doris  Sharpe 


WHEN   the   complexities   of  life  have 
become  tedious  simplicities  to  me,  I 
think  that  I  shall  found  an  asylum  for 
the  insane.    In  the  task  of  deciding 
which  persons  should  be  placed  in  an  asylum,  I 
am  sure  that  I  shall  regain  my  confusion  at  the 
perplexities  of  human  nature. 

I  confess  that  the  problem  of  distinguishing 
the  sane  from  the  insane  has  long  disturbed  me. 
The  relationship  between  genius  and  madness 
seems  so  close  that  I  wonder  how  the  head  of  an 
insane  asylum  can  know  whether  he  is  in  charge 
of  a  thousand  geniuses  or  a  thousand  lunatics. 
The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  at  present  half  of 
mankind  is  embarrassed  over  speculations  about 
the  sanity  of  the  other  half.  For  this  reason  T 
propose  a  universal  intelligence  test,  the  results 
of  which  are  to  be  posted. 

There  are  three  posibilities  in  the  relationship 
of  genius  to  insanity:  the  two  may  have  nothing 
to  do  with  each  other  (a  view  which  is  univer- 
sally discredited ) ,  the  two  may  be  entirely  the 
same  (a  view  which  neither  geniuses  nor  im- 
beciles will  admit) ,  and  the  truth  may  be  that 
an  affected  person  is  a  genius  one  day  and  an 
imbecile  the  next.  Indeed,  I  believe  that  Hamlet 
solved  the  problem  when  he  said,  "I  am  but  mad 
north-north-west:  when  the  wind  is  southerly 
I  know  a  hawk  from  a  handsaw."  In  short,  I 
believe  that  the  sanity  of  a  given  person  depends 
upon  the  direction  of  the  wind. 

If  my  theory  is  true,  I  shall  be  able  to  detect 
the  insane  by  furnishing  myself  with  a  baro- 
meter, a  hawk,  and  a  handsaw.  "Wlien  the  wind 
is  north-north-west,  I  shall  receive  my  prospec- 
tive inmates.  Even  now  I  can  visi'ilize  myself 
seated  in  my  ofiFice.  On  my  desk  is  placed  a 
hawk  and  a  handsaw.  As  the  patient  advances, 
I  say,  "My  good  fellow,  can  you  tell  me  which 
of  these  is  a  handsaw?"  If  he  is  insane,  the  per- 
son will  tell  me  that  the  hawk  is  a  handsaw;  If 
he  is  sane,  he  will  notify  the  police  before  I 
become  dangerous. 

The  insanity  of  Hamlet,  however,  may  be 
only  one  type  of  insanity.  Whereas  he  is  insane 
when  the  wind  is  north-north-west  and  sane 
when  the  wind  is  southerly,  there  may  be  pa- 
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tients  who  are  insane  when  the  wind  is  southerly 
and  sane  when  it  is  from  the  north.  Then  there 
are  also  the  east  and  west  winds.  My  institution 
will  require,  therefore,  four  branches — one  for 
each  of  the  winds. 

When  the  wind  Is  from  the  north,  only  the 
patients  In  the  north-wind  division  are  Incapaci- 
tated; the  patients  In  the  other  divisions  are  sane. 
At  these  times,  two  sane  divisions  may  enjoy  a 
game  of  baseball.  In  front  of  the  ball  park  I 
hang  a  yellow  sign  saying,  "Baseball  today:  the 
East  Wind  Imbeciles  versus  the  West  Wind 
Idiots." 

The  intelligence  of  the  patients  upon  their 
sane  days  Is  marked.  Indeed,  they  are  offended  If 
I  give  them  the  Hawk-Handsaw  Test  Division 
Z-KKLL123,  the  Carnegie  Intelligence  Tests. 
It  Is  upon  such  days  that  I  am  worried  over  the 
step  I  have  taken.  I  am  Impressed  by  the  earnest- 
ness with  which  Alexander  makes  plans  to  con- 
quer the  Fiji  Islands.  (He  refuses  to  recognize 
larger  countries  which  have  been  discovered 
since  his  conquest  of  the  world.)  Newton  fol- 
lows day  by  day  his  infinite  calculations.  Freud 
Is  deeply  moved  by  the  love  affairs  of  the  dande- 
lions growing  beneath  his  window.  Through 
what  audacity  have  I  presumed  to  direct  the 
lives  of  these  great  men?  I  must  allow  them  to 
resume  their  contacts  with  the  world:  I  will  give 
them  office  hours.  I  hang  my  new  purple- 
lettered  sign  in  the  golden  sunshine: 

The  Hawk-Handsaw  Asylum  and  Office  Bldg. 

North  Wind  Division 

Office  Hours  When  the  Wind  Is  In  the  South 

First  Floor:  Conquerors:  Alexander,  Caesar,  Na- 
poleons I  and  III,  Mussolini. 

Second  Floor,  Third  Floor,  Fourth  Floor,  Fifth 
Floor,  and  Sixth  Floor:  Hitler  (It  Is  rumored 
that  Hitler  plans  a  coup  d'etat  for  next  Sunday 
to  take  over  two  rooms  on  the  seventh  floor.) 

Eighth  Floor:    Mathematicians:    Newton,   Ein- 
stein. 

Ninth  Floor:  Philosophers:  Nietzsche,  Treltsche, 
Freud. 

Tenth  Floor:    Bogeys:    Frankenstein  and  Son, 
Orson  Welles. 
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Eleventh  Floor:  Artists:  Michaelangelo,  Da  Vin- 
ci, Walt  Disney. 

Twelfth  Floor:   Musicians  et   cetera:   Wagner, 
Ravel,  Mussorgsky,  Raymond  Scott. 

Thirteenth    Floor:     Writers:     Donne,    Byron, 
Whitman,  Faulkner,  Stein. 

I  place  the  writers  on  the  highest  floor  so  that, 
if  they  are  in  the  mood,  they  may  easily  commit 
suicide  by  jumping  from  a  window.  Frankly, 
the  writers  disturb  the  peace  of  my  other  in- 
mates. The  trouble  began  with  a  conversation 
between  Miss  Stein  and  Dr.  Newton.  Dr.  New- 
ton remarked  that  the  population  of  the  world 
was  2,000,000,000.  "No,  no,  no.  That's  im- 
possible, imoosible!"  cried  Miss  Stein.  "Why,  in 
my  book,  Everybody's  Biography,  I  used  only 
1,999,999,999  people."  Miss  Stein  was  finally 
convinced  that  Dr.  Newton's  figure  was  correct. 
Since  that  time  she  has  driven  us  insane  in  her 
attempt  to  discover  the  person  she  omitted  and 
write  a  sequel. 

In  addition  to  Miss  Stein  I  have  been  incon- 
venienced by  Mr.  Donne.  Mr.  Donne's  poetry  is 
fast  becoming  famous  because  no  one  can  under- 
stand it.  Many  of  my  patients,  not  compre- 
hending the  reason  for  its  greatness,  have  given 
themselves  great  agony  by  trying  to  give  a  mean- 
ing to  his  poems.  I  should  like  to  quote  a  typical 
poem  by  Donne,  called  "Noise." 

"Goe  ande  catche  ae  fallinge  starre 
Climbe  the  skye  ande  take  the  moone 
Telle  me  where  youre  kisses  arre 
Laye  the  damsele  inne  ae  swoone 
Where  didde  Johhnye  goe  laste  nighte 
Thisse  rose  ise  redde,  butte  some  arre  white. 

I  see 

There  bee 
Sixe  arre  ae  dozene,  one,  twoe,  three 
"Iffe  thoue  beeste  borne  toe  strange  sightse 


Things  invisible  toe  see 
Iffe  thoue  heareste  noisese  onne  stille  nightse 

Squirrelse  climbinge  uppe  ae  tree 
The  nexte  doore  neighbor'se  dogse  doe  barke 
People  yellinge  inne  the  parke 
And  there 
I  heare 
Cloudse  runninge,  screaminge  everywhere." 

Mr.  Raymond  Scott,  one  of  our  musicians, 
causes  a  great  deal  of  difficulty  by  his  attempt 
to  get  inspiration  for  a  companion  piece  to 
"Power  House"  which  is  to  be  called  "Crazy 
House." 

I  realize  that  my  plan  to  give  my  patients 
contact  with  the  world  will  make  my  task  even 
greater.  Let  us  suppose,  for  example,  that  the 
wind  has  been  from  the  south  and  Dr.  Newton 
has  been  lecturing  to  a  student  about  infinites- 
imal calculus.  Suddenly  the  wind  changes  to  the 
north.  Immediately  there  is  a  change  in  Dr. 
Newton.  He  ceases  tearing  his  hair  over  the 
problem;  he  feels  the  north  wind  blowing  on  his 
face,  and  he  begins  to  smile.  The  student  is  ter- 
rified; he  runs  to  me.  I  pat  him  on  the  shoul- 
der and  ask  him  to  return  when  the  wind  has 
changed  to  the  south.  By  this  time  the  building 
is  filled  with  screaming  people  running  from  the 
offices  of  my  patients.  Monitors  see  that  the 
people  are  safely  out  and  run  to  the  South  Divi- 
sion where  the  patients  are  now  sane.  (I  am 
more  worried  about  sane  patients  than  about 
insane  ones. )  While  the  wind  is  in  the  north,  my 
north-wind  patients  have  a  wild  and  delirious 
joy,  free  from  the  strains  of  sanity. 

When  I  see  my  patients  In  their  insanity,  I 
am  jealous.  When  the  wind  Is  from  the  north, 
the  east,  or  the  west,  I  suppress  my  jealousy  and 
care  for  my  patients.  But  when  the  wind  is 
from  the  south,  I  leave  the  tasks  to  the  monitors 
and  join  the  patients  in  their  antics. 
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Oil  Painting 
by  Pearl  Highfill 
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A  Dying  Lady 

Lady,  you  are  sick, 

And  of  no  mean  fever 

That  your  eye  glances 

The  earth  and  counts  it 

But  a  fiat  landscape, 

A  pasteboard  insurrection 

Against  the  mind's  battlements. 

No  arrows  come  to  graze 

Armored  perfection  of  your 

Body,  but  within  the  walls 

Defiance  seeks  the  stair: 

A  thief  in  the  house 

With  no  guards?  Frozen  foreboding 

Spirals  the  ascent;  no 

Guards  .  .  .  and  those  steps 

Parting  the  unwilling 

Intelligence,  rushing  upward  till  held 

Breath  bursting  the  door 

His  face  is  white  and  close 

As  a  gull  crying  the  dark 

.  .  .  And  then,  only  the  dark — 

A  handkerchief  cooling 

Your  brow:  for  he 

Is  gone  from  you,  and  left 

No  remem^bering  seal  upon 

Your  hot  eyelids. 

Virginia  Wood. 
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A  Glance  at  Europe 


By  Jane  Parker 

HAS  Chamberlain  at  last  realized  that  Hit- 
let's  promises  are  absolutely  not  to  be 
relied  upon?  Is  his  "Stop-Hitler"  plan 
sincere  or  is  it  merely  talk  designed  as 
a  stop  to  that  articulate  portion  of  the  British 
public  which  has  recently  been  criticizing  his 
foreign  policy?  Even  if  his  plan  is  sincere,  can 
Chamberlain  possibly  forge  an  alliance  which 
would  have  any  effect  upon  the  "mapitis"  of 
the  dictators?  In  the  light  of  recent  develop- 
ments, this  possibility  is  becoming  less  and  less 
probable  with  each  new  conquest  by  Hitler  and 
Mussolini.  That  part  of  Czechoslovakia  re- 
maining after  Munich  and  the  Memel  territory, 
Hitler's  latest  bites  out  of  Eastern  Europe,  and 
Mussolini's  occupation  of  Albania  have  greatly 
strengthened  the  Rome-Berlin  axis  strategically. 
Besides  the  resources  of  Czechoslovakia  now  in 
the  hands  of  Hitler,  the  Scota  Munitions  Works, 
the  largest  in  the  world,  are  located  in  Czecho- 
slovakia. Added  to  the  famous  Krupp  works 
of  Germany,  the  Scota  plant  now  makes  Hitler 
No.  1  munitions  man. 

Poland,  which  is  wedged  between  Germany 
and  Russia  and  which,  incidentally,  numbers 
both  Germans  and  Russians  among  the  peoples 
in  its  territory,  is  now  bound  on  three  frontiers 
by  German  influence.  Since  Hitler's  recent 
scrapping  of  the  ten-year  Non- Aggression  pact 
Germany  signed  with  Poland  in  1934,  the  Polish 
government  fears  more  than  ever  that  Hitler's 
demand  for  the  free  city  of  Danzig  may  lead  to 
the  ultimate  destruction  of  Poland's  sovereignty. 
Nevertheless,  Poland  was  not  afraid  to  speak  out 
boldly  in  favor  of  a  military  alliance  against 
Hitler. 

Rumania  has  been  forced  to  grant  valuable 
oil  concessions  to  Hitler  and  Nazi  propaganda 
is  widespread  in  Rumania,  although  King  Carol 
is  anti-Hitler.  The  Nazi  element  in  Rumania 
is  too  large  for  King  Carol's  liking.  When,  as 
a  result  of  President  Roosevelt's  recent  peace 
plea  to  Hitler  and  Mussolini,  Hitler  asked  if 
Rumania  considered  herself  threatened  by  the 
dictators  as  Roosevelt  implied,  Rumania's  rather 
flippant  reply  was  that  Hitler  was  the  better 
judge  as  to  whether  Rumania  were  threatened 
or  not. 
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Hitler,  according  to  Mein  Kampf,  is  persist- 
ently strengthening  his  hand  with  the  rich  grain 
district  of  Russian  Ukraine  in  view.  The  Soviet 
Union,  ignored  by  the  democracies  at  Munich, 
yet  still  the  "Great  Enigma",  has  thus  far  been 
anti-Fascist.  However,  the  Soviet  would  be 
attacked  on  two  sides,  that  is,  by  Japan  on  the 
east  and  by  Italy  and  Germany  on  the  west,  in 
the  event  of  a  war  with  the  Fascist  powers.  Al- 
though the  Soviet  military  set-up  is  arranged  for 
just  such  an  event,  Stalin  would  like  more  time 
to  perfect  his  machinery,  economic  as  well  as 
military.  The  recent  resignation  of  Litvinov, 
Soviet  foreign  minister,  who  was  anti-Fascist, 
and  his  replacement  by  Molotov,  who  is  re- 
putedly not  so  pro-British,  may  prove  to  be  one 
of  the  most  important  developments  in  recent 
months,  since  it  may  bring  about  a  complete 
change  in  the  Soviet  foreign  policy. 

Mussolini's  occupation  of  Albania  has  made 
the  Adriatic  virtually  an  "Italian  lake,"  since 
through  his  control  of  Albania  Mussolini  con- 
trols the  entrance  from  the  Adriatic  to  the  Med- 
iterranean. In  addition,  this  act  has  put  Yugo- 
slavia even  more  at  the  mercy  of  Mussolini  than 
before,  since  her  outlet  to  the  sea  is  now  entirely 
controlled  by  Italy.  Although  Yugoslavia  was 
a  member  of  the  Little  Entente,  she  has  now 
been  drawn  into  the  Fascist  orbit. 

Greece  fears  Italian  aggression,  but  Hungary 
and  Bulgaria,  central  powers  during  the  World 
War,  suffered  loss  of  territory  in  the  ensuing 
Peace,  and  have  naturally  been  "revisionist"  na- 
tions since. 

The  fact  that  Turkey  has  been  friendly  to 
the  Soviet  and  to  the  democracies  thus  far  is 
important  in  view  of  her  control  of  the  entrance 
to  the  Black  Sea.  Nevertheless,  since  the  Fascist 
victory  in  Spain,  Mussolini,  through  General 
Franco,  threatens  Gibraltar.  Italian  propaganda 
is  continually  being  disseminated  in  the  French 
colonies  in  Northern  Africa.  Furthermore,  the 
Fascist  controlled  Italian  press  has  been  "broad- 
ly hinting"  for  shares  in  the  Suez  for  Italians. 
Mussolini,  it  would  appear,  is  well  on  his  way 
toward  making  the  Mediterranean  an  "Italian 
lake".  With  this  in  view,  Turkey's  friendship 
is  not  so  insignificant  as  it  would  have  been  in 
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the  last  war,  with  Italy  weaker  than  now  and 
an  ally  of  England  and  France,  Spain  not  in  the 
war  at  all,  and  French  influence  in  Northern 
Africa  much  stronger  than  at  present. 

Chamberlain's  assurance  that  his  "Stop-Hit- 
ler" plan  is  not  directed  toward  Mussolini  might 
be  traced  to  his  fear  of  Mussolini's  power  in  the 
Mediterranean,  which  could  prove  fatal  to 
Britain's  contact  with  India  and  the  Far  East 
as  well  as  to  France's  life-line  to  her  rich  colonies 
of  Northern  Africa. 

France's  position  is  precarious.  Across  the 
Pyrenees  is  Franco,  backed  by  Mussolini;  Hitler 
is  to  the  East,  Mussolini  is  on  the  Southeast. 
Whether  or  not  the  much  publicized  Maginot 


Line  in  northeastern  France  would  be  effective 
against  German  troops  has  not  been  proven. 

Whatever  Chamberlain's  idea  in  his  recent 
proposal,  England's  position  is  not  an  enviable 
one.  German  bombers  would  not  require  many 
hours  in  spanning  the  short  distance  between 
the  German  border  and  London.  Canada's  re- 
cent announcement  that  conscription  would  not 
be  enforced  in  Canada  for  European  service  in- 
dicates that  the  British  dominions  might  not 
rally  to  the  support  of  the  Mother  Country  so 
quickly  as  in  1914. 

Meanwhile  Hitler  and  Mussolini  gain  and 
Chamberlain  and  Deladier  lose  power  with  each 
new  fascist  coup. 


Watercolor 
by  Edith  Rudd 
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Lithograph 

by  Mrs.  Lena  McDuffie 
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Masquerade 

Motionless  is  the  eye,  and  the  attenuated  heart 
Vibrates  still,  though  forgotten  is  the  last 
Finger,  and  the  pretty  garden  where 
Sweetly  bloom  the  scarlet  motes  unplucked. 

Not  more  sweetly  than  you  who  are  evil 
With  the  passionate  dust  of  the  honorable 
Speaking  from  your  hair;  you  who  count 
The  hour  with  silver  toe  on  the  waxed  floor. 

Elizabeth  Brown. 


Sea  -  Change 

flat  calm  of  stillness  (secret  bride  of  storm) 

Dulls  the  perception. 

Running  squalls  waft  shadows  across  the 

surface 
And  deep  into  depths  of  brine 
Where  green  and  slimy  weeds  entwine. 

Then  strong  and  steady  tides  seep  through 
And  seize  the  spirit  of  an  angry  day. 
Color  dies.  The  ocean  ghost  of  fog 
Spreads,  sways,  and  surges. 
The  sea  reveals  the  wild  extent 
Of  the  broken  storm. 

— Gwendolyn  Gay 
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Like  other  outgoing  staffs,  we  are  both  glad 
and  sorry  to  leave.  We  are  glad  becaiase  we  have 
been  discouraged  by  the  discrepancy  between 
what  we  wanted  to  do  and  what  we  did.  We 
are  sorry  because  we  think  we  might  get  out  the 
ideal  magazine  next  time.  Yet  the  pleasure  to 
be  derived  from  the  ideal  is  divorced  from  envy, 
and  we  are  heartened  that  we  leave  Coraddi  in 
capable  hands  for  the  coming  year. 

Elizabeth  Brown.  . 
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When  the  time  comes  for  the  new  staflF  to 
take  over  and  state  a  policy,  managing  a  maga- 
zine appears  to  be  an  even  greater  problem  than 
usual.  The  success  achieved  by  the  editors  and 
staffs  before  us  awes  and  bewilders  us.  We  can- 
not promise  any  startling  changes,  we  can  only 
say  that  we  will  try  to  uphold  the  highest  pos- 
sible literary  standards  and  to  keep  the  interest 
of  the  student  body.  We  will  try  to  put  out 
a  literary  magazine  worthy  of  the  Woman's 
College. 


Every  year  Coraddi  awards  prizes  for  the  best 
short  story,  the  best  critical  article,  and  the  best 
poem.  This  year  the  short  story  contest  ended 
in  December  and  Frankie  Northcott  won  the 
prize.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Allen  Tate,  the  judges,  have 
awarded  the  two  other  prizes  to  Virginia  Wood 
for  her  article  on  Yeats  which  appeared  in  the 
Christmas  issue  and  her  poem  "With  Regards  of 
Ink"  which  was  printed  in  the  November  issue. 
Although  it  is  unusual  for  the  same  person  to 
win  both  prizes,  the  judges  considered  both  of 
these  contributions  superior. 


Comment 


America  is  now  in  one  of  the  richest  literary 
periods  of  her  history.  We  have  great  poets, 
critics,  novelists,  short  story  writers.  One  of  the 
most  outstanding,  if  not  the  most  outstanding, 
of  the  literary  groups  is  in  the  South.  These 
writers  find  their  largest  audiences  outside  the 
South,  in  the  North  and  abroad.  Most  of  them 
are  more  widely  acclaimed  outside  the  South. 

For  the  most  part  these  writers  are  conscious 
regionalists,  remaining  true  to  a  region  that  has 
not  exerted  itself  to  be  true  to  them.  They  are 
conscious  regionalists  because  they  have  been 
made  conscious  of  their  regionalism  by  electics 
from  other  regions  of  the  United  States  and 
from  abroad.  In  defending  their  belief  in  the 
culture  of  the  South  they  become  conscious 
regionalists.  The  outstanding  group  of  region- 
alists is  the  Nashville  group.  Only  a  few  of  these 
men  still  live  in  Nashville,  but  all  of  them  cling 
to  the  agrarian  theories  and  continue  to  defend 
them.  In  this  group  are  poets,  critics,  fiction 
writers,  historians,  scholars.  These  writers  never 
believed  in  the  myth  of  science  or  the  myth  of 
progress.    Probably  this  has  been  one  factor  in 


preventing  the  South's  becoming  as  deeply  in- 
volved in  these  myths  as  the  North  has. 

We  have  in  the  South  such  poets  as  John 
Crowe  Ransom,  Allen  Tate,  John  Peale  Bishop, 
Donald  Davidson.  We  have  such  critics  as  Rob- 
ert Penn  Warren,  Cleanth  Brooks,  and  the  be- 
fore mentioned  poets.  In  the  field  of  fiction  we 
have  William  Faulkner,  Katherine  Ann  Portor, 
Stark  Young,  Caroline  Gordon,  and  again  Allen 
Tate,  John  Peale  Bishop,  Robert  Penn  Warren. 

The  Southern  Review,  published  quarterly  at 
Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana,  is  acclaimed  in  New 
York  and  London  the  best  critical  magazine 
published  in  the  English  language.  We  can 
thank  Huey  Long  for  this  magazine. 

The  South  has  these  and  other  oustanding 
writers,  but  she  does  not  support  them.  Is  this 
because  her  people  are  not  interested  in  litera- 
ture? One  explanation  oflFered  is  that  the  peo- 
ple of  the  South  are  too  poor  to  buy  books.  But 
they  can  go  to  many  movies  and  make  many 
trips  to  world  fairs.  The  South  is  about  to  kill 
what  culture  it  has  left. 
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REVIEWS 

Marianne  Moore 
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ONE  either  marvels  at  Miss  Moore's  in- 
genuity in  constructing  poems  out  of 
complicated,  entirely  original  rhyme 
schemes  or  one  shudders  at  her  callousness  in  or- 
ganizing words  to  fit  a  rhyme  scheme  into  in- 
telligibility. There  are  those  who  deplore  her 
subject  matter,  and  those  who  approve  her 
choices.  T.  S.  Eliot  says  in  his  introduction  to 
her  Selected  "Poems  that  "we  all  have  to  choose 
whatever  subject  matter  allows  us  the  most 
powerful  and  most  secret  release;  and  that  is  a 
personal  affair." 

Now  the  casual  reader  is  apt  not  to  like  Mari- 
anne Moore,  because,  as  she  says  in  Poetry,  "we 
do  not  admire  what  we  cannot  understand." 
And  Miss  Moore  is  not  too  easily  understood.  As 
Mr.  T.  S.  Eliot  says,  the  reader  may  become  lost 
in  her  wealth  of  exquisite  detail  and  fail  to  com- 
prehend the  poem  as  an  entity.  Or  one  may  be- 
come so  fascinated  with  her  rhyme  schemes  that 
the  meanings  of  the  words  are  obscured.  One 
may  feel  that  each  word  was  carefully  pre- 
ordained for  its  rhyming  quality  and  not  its 
intellectual  content.  But  when  you  have  become 
reconciled  to  her  rhyme  schemes,  unique  titling, 
and  typography  and  learned  to  read  her  poetry 
as  prose  before  reading  it  as  poetry  you  have 
progressed  far. 

Instead  of  dispensing  with  rhyme  altogether 
as  many  modern  poets  are  prone  to  do,  Miss 
Moore  has  resorted  to  the  less  used  internal 
rhyming.  Here  I  again  quote  Mr.  Eliot,  who 
has  analyzed  Miss  Moore's  metrics  far  better 
than  I  can.  "(Genuine  or  audit-^ry  internal 
rhyme  must  not  be  confused  with  false  or  visual 
rhyme.  If  a  poem  reads  just  as  well  when  cut  up 
so  that  all  the  rhymes  fall  at  the  end  of  lines, 
then  the  internal  rhyme  is  false  and  only  a  typo- 
graphical caprice  .  .  .)  This  rhyme,  which  forms 
a  pattern  against  the  metric  and  sense  pattern 
of  the  poem,  may  be  either  heavy  or  light — that 
is  to  say,  either  heavier  or  lighter  than  the  other 
pattern.  .  .  Of  the  light  rhyme  Miss  Moore  is  the 
greatest  living  master.  ...  It  will  be  observed 
that  the  effect  sometimes  requires  giving  a  word 
slightly  more  analytical  pronunciation,  or  stress- 
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ing  a  syllable  more  than  ordinarily.  .  ."  Though 
in  some  instances  one  feels  that  the  stress  has 
been  misplaced. 

In  learning  to  read  Miss  Moore's  poetry  let  us 
take  this  poem  which  makes  very  good  prose: 

In  this  age  of  hard  trying,  nonchalance  is 
good  and  'really,  it  is  not  the  business  of  the 
gods  to  bake  clay  pots.'  They  did  not  do  it  in 
this  instance.  A  few  revolved  upon  the  axes 
of  their  worth  as  if  excessive  popularity  might 
be  a  pot.  They  did  not  venture  the  profession 
of  humility.  The  polished  wedge  that  might 
have  split  the  firmament  was  dumb.  At  last 
it  threw  itself  away  and,  falling  down,  con- 
ferred on  some  poor  fool,  a  privilege. 

This  selection  makes  extraordinary  prose.  Here 
is  is  as  Miss  Moore  has  written  it: 

IN  THIS  AGE  OF  HARD  TRYING, 
NONCHALANCE  IS  GOOD  AND 

'really,  it  is  not  the 

business  of  the  gods  to  bake  clay  pots'.  They  did 
do  it  in  this  instance.   A  few 

revolved  upon  the  axes  of  their  worth 
as  if  excessive  popularity  might  be  a  pot; 

They  did  not  venture  the 

profession  as  humility.  The  polished  wedge 
that  might  have  split  the  firmament 

was  dumb.    At  last  it  threw  itself  away 
and   falling  down,  conferred  on  some  poor 
fool,  a  privilege. 

Regular  varying  line-lengths  and  themes  sud- 
denly emerge.  Mr.  Zabel  says  that  "observation 
and  statement  have  advanced  into  the  brilliance 
and  intensity  of  poetic  vision".  Or  does  the 
rearranging  of  words  cause  confusion? 

But  this  introduces  a  greater  problem:  the 
lines  were  written  as  poetry,  meant  to  be  poetry. 
Why  should  they  gain  by  being  converted  into 
prose?  WTiether  they  do  or  not  must  be  left 
to  the  opinion  of  each  reader. 

Now,  to  discontinue  these  remarks  on  typo- 
graphy— here  is  a  phase  of  Miss  Moore's  poetry 
which  is  Indisputable.  Her  handling  of  ideas. 
Miss  Moore  is  a  realist,  a  "literalist  of  the  imagin- 
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ation"  as  Mr.  Zabel  dubs  her,  quoting  from  one 
of  her  poems.  She  does  not  take  the  crystalliza- 
tion of  an  idea,  divorced  from  emotion,  and 
treat  it  with  sentiment;  she  traces  ideas  or 
thoughts  through  all  their  accidents  of  formula- 
tion. She  has  made  notes  for  her  poems,  giving 
the  origin  of  much  quoted  material  which  has 
gone  into  the  formalizing  of  her  thoughts.  It  is 
quite  interesting  and  astonishing  to  discover  that 
the  nuclei  of  her  ideas  come  from  prosaic  things 
such  as  popular  magazines  like  the  Literary  Di- 
gest and  the  New  York  Times  as  well  as  from 
Bacon,  Burke,  James,  Yeats,  and  Pound. 

As  for  Miss  Moore's  subject  matter,  she  has 


answered  the  questions  about  it  (she  has,  in  fact, 
answered  most  of  the  questions  about  and  given 
much  direction  to  the  comprehension  of  her 
poetry,  in  her  poems)  when  she  states  that 
poetry  stands  "above  insolence  and  triviality  and 
can  present  for  inspection,  imaginary  gardens 
with  real  toads  in  them."  And  she  has  done  this 
by  creating  her  special  world  of  lesser  life  which 
she  scrutinizes  so  closely  that  she  constructs  a 
reality  through  sympathy,  intellectual  sym- 
pathy, as  Mr.  Zabel  points  out. 

To  say  more  about  Marianne  Moore  I  feel 
that  I  should  admire  her  more  as  a  poet,  and  less 
as  an  extraordinary  prose  master. 

— Bettie  Harward 


Dujardin  and  Joyce 


SOME  few  years  ago  the  greater  portion  of  the 
modern  world  shook  its  wise  old  head  in 
gentle  reproach  and  ridicule  at  the  stupid 
rashness  and  radicalism  of  a  man  named  James 
Joyce.  The  object  was,  of  course,  the  famous 
Ulysses.  The  criticism  of  some  had  to  do  with 
morals,  of  others  literary  style.  The  morals  are 
of  no  importance  or  concern;  the  literary  style 
is,  for  it  was  hailed  as  something  strange  and 
new,  outrageous,  even  silly.  This  was  the  stream 
of  consciousness. 

It  was  not,  I  think,  strange  and,  certainly  not 
new.  It  seems  that  almost  fifty  years  ago  a 
frenchman,  Edouard  Dujardin,  composed  a 
small  book  which  he  called  We'll  To  The  Woods 
No  More. 

He  wrote  the  book  and  gave  it  a  title  and  that 
seems  to  be  about  all  that  happened;  for  no  one 
wanted  to  read  it.  No  publisher  wanted  to 
print  it.    "Why? 

"Well,  it  seems  to  have  been  this  way.  Dujardin 
had  invented  a  new  literary  style.  Fifty  thou- 
sand writers  had  not  used  it  for  fifty  years. 
Fifty  thousand  readers  had  not  read  a  multitude 
of  books  of  like  composition.  Answer:  the  book 
could,  of  course,  be  of  no  value  whatever.  Cus- 
tom, convention,  and  time  had  not  made  it  good. 
(And  you,  certainly,  know  that  a  book,  or  any 
other  form  of  art  for  that  matter,  can  be  good 
for  no  other  reason.  Certainly  not  for  a  quality 
of  its  own.) 


The  style  which  Dujardin  startled  the  French 
with  and  with  which  Joyce  later  frightened  the 
entire  world  was  nothing  more  than  that  tech- 
nique known  as  the  "stream-of-consciousness" 
or  the  interior  monologue,  which  is  constantly 
creeping  out  of  every  book  you  read  today: 
fiction,  biography,  and  whatnot.  Of  course,  it 
appears  in  a  much  diluted  form. 

The  interior  monologue  is  the  regular  old 
monologue  plus  an  inside  view  of  the  speaker's 
mind.  There  is  also  the  interior  monologue  used 
in  books  written  in  the  third  person.  Here  the 
reader  steps,  now  and  then,  from  the  side  of  the 
omniscient  narrator  into  the  mind  of  one  of  the 
book's  characters  and  thereby  gains  a  bit  of  first 
hand  knowledge  of  that  particular  character's 
mental  make-up. 

For  instance,  here  is  a  sample  paragraph  writ- 
ten in  the  first  person: 

^John  and  I  walked  along  the  rough  path 

for  a  mile  or  so  until  we  had  reached  Elbow 
Bend.  Here  we  stopped  and  sat  for  a  long  time 
looking  down  the  wide  valley.  He  threw  num- 
erous pebbles  down  the  stubbled  slope,  and  I 
watched  each  separate  one  roll  onto  the  tarred 
road  below.   Finally  I  looked  up  at  him  and  said : 

"You've  wanted  her  out  of  the  way  from  the 
first,  haven't  you?  That  is,  at  least  ever  since 
that  business  with  Humphrey." 

Now  here  is  that  same  paragraph  in  the  in- 
terior monologue  of  Edouard  Dujardin. 
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Midday.    The  shade  is  close  against  the 

trees.  I  can  see  far  up  the  path  we  are  climbing, 
almost  to  the  top  at  Elbow  Bend.  It  must  be  a 
mile  to  the  top.  Strange,  the  two  of  us  walking 
here  together.  John  and  I.  John  the  physician. 
.  .  .  Doctor  John  Matesin.  .  .  Who  am  I?  Lenny 
Matesin  .  .  .  just  that  and  nothing  more.  No 
title  at  all .  .  .  Lenny  Matesin  about  to  give  Doc- 
tor Matesin  a  piece  of  advice.  Strange.  Impos- 
sible. Will  he  listen?  Will  he  even  let  me  raise 
the  question?  He  looks  so  grim  walking  beside 
me  here.  His  long  blue  jaw  is  hard,  but  his 
hand's  nervous — constantly  jerking  at  his  pocket 
corner.  Perhaps.  Looked  at  Humphrey  so 
strangely  the  last  night  he  came.  The  long  green 
cool  of  the  room  and  Minna  there  against  Hum- 
phrey. Minna,  wicked,  wicked  Minna.  Sun  sud- 
denly so  warm  ...  ah,  we're  at  the  Bend.  Sitting 
down,  John  is  quieter  with  the  blue  of  the  hills 
behind  him.  .  .  one,  two,  three.  He  throws  the 
pebbles  deliberately.  Down,  far  down  the  hill- 
side. Roll  onto  the  tar  road,  sticky-hot.  I'll  ask 
him  now. 

"You've  wanted  her  out  of  the  way  from  the 
first,  haven't  you?  That  is  at  least  ever  since  that 
business  with  Humphrey." — 

Well,  there  you  are  and  what's  the  great  Dif- 
ference? Only  this:  In  the  first  example  you  are 
informed  of  certain  physical  facts;  only  those 
which  the  first  person  narrator  chose  to  give  to 
you.  In  the  second  example,  the  narrator  has  no 
control  over  the  amount  of  information  you 
receive,  for  you  have  before  you  his  entire  con- 
sciousness. He  may  not  misinform  you  as  to 
himself.  His  inner  thinking  becomes  a  tremen- 
dous story  in  itself,  above  and  beyond  that  plot 
he  develops  with  the  company  of  his  fellow 
characters  in  the  story  that  is  played  outside 
himself.  He,  as  the  narrator,  may  interpret  the 
events  as  he  wishes,  but  always,  you  wUl  know 
the  story  as  it  really  is;  for  you  will  have  gained 
such  a  complete  knowledge  of  the  narrator  from 
his  mental  activity,  that,  twist  the  facts  as  he 
will,  you  will  always  see  through  him  to  the 
truth.  For  example.  We'll  to  the  Woods  No  More 
is  the  story  of  the  first  love  aflfair  of  a  young 
Frenchman.  The  aflfair  is  with  a  Parisian  actress, 
Leah.  The  young  man  tells  the  story  and  always 
he  strives  to  impress  the  reader  with  his  good- 
ness, his  generosity,  his  steadfastness,  his  inability 
to  ever  love  again  when  at  the  end  he  finds  she  is, 
alas,  not  for  him.  These  are  the  qualities  he  wishes 
the  reader  to  attribute  to  him;  but,  because  you 
have  had  access  to  his  every  thought,  you  are 
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quite  aware  that  he  is  little  more  than  a  shallow 
youth  emerging  from  the  first  in  a  long  line  of 
affairs. 

Dujardin's  book  is  a  delightful  primer  in  the 
stream-of-consciousness  technique.  It  is  great 
because  it  is  an  innovation.  It  is  a  complete  in- 
vention. It  is  great,  also,  because  it  is  a  beauti- 
fully timed,  beautifully  constructed  piece  of 
well  written  prose.  It  has  the  completeness  of  a 
perfect  short  story  and  yet  the  breadth  of  a 
novel. 

On  the  other  hand  is  Joyce's  Ulysses,  a  tre- 
mendous completion  of  the  technique.  Here 
Joyce  has  taken  Dujardin's  invention  and  wrung 
from  it  all  the  possible  power  and  depth  it  is 
capable  of  expressing.  He  has  written  more 
freely,  seemed  more  at  ease.  He  leaves  the  pres- 
ent tense.  He  even  combines  the  stream-of-con- 
sciousness with  the  omniscient  narrator  tech- 
nique and  thereby  gains  a  freedom  and  fullness 
that  is  to  a  great  degree  lacking  in  Dujardin's. 
Ulysses  opens  in  the  point  of  view  of  the  om- 
niscient narrator,  that  is,  it  is  written  in  the  third 
person.  Suddenly  from  the  center  of  a  wholly 
disinterested  description  there  arise  the  inmost 
thoughts  of  the  first  main  character;  then  soon 
there  is  again  a  return  to  the  third  person.  The 
transformation  is  conducted  so  smoothly  that  it 
only  serves  to  give  a  liquid  depth  to  the  whole; 
that  is,  it  lends  a  greater  freedom,  variety,  vol- 
ume, and  color  to  the  story.  Here  is  an  example 
from  the  book: 

"His  pace  slackened,  Here.  Am  I  going  to 
Aunt  Sara's  or  not?  My  consubstantial  father's 
voice.  Did  you  see  anything  of  your  artist  bro- 
ther Stephen  lately?  No?  Sure " 

And  here  is  another. 

"He  halted.  I  have  passed  the  way  to  Aunt 
Sara's.  Am  I  not  going  there?  Seems  not.  No- 
one  about.  He  turned  northeast  and  crossed  the 
firmer  sand  toward  the  Pigeonhouse." 

Ulysses  in  spots  becomes  quite  lost  in  the  jum- 
ble of  acquired  knowledge  that  runs  constantly 
through  the  thinking  of  the  characters;  but  be- 
cause of  the  wonder  of  the  whole  one  can  over- 
look such  minor  details.  The  whole  book  is 
constructed  on  such  a  grand  scale  that  it  may 
seem  at  first  incomprehensible;  however,  once 
the  reader  learns  to  adjust  himself  to  the  point 
of  view  of  the  story,  the  entire  thing  reads  easily 
and  smoothly.  The  trouble  of  understanding 
such  a  technique  lies  not  with  the  book  or  the 
author  but  in  the  prejudice,  the  ability  of  the 
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reader  to  accept  and  understand  that  which  is 
new,  that  which  he  has  not  become  conditioned 
to. 

Perhaps  I  have  not  convinced  you  that  the 
interior  monologue  is  something  more  than  an 
uninterpretable  new  language.  Perhaps  you  feel 
that  reading  it  would  be  impossible.  In  that 
case  let  me  ask  you  if  you  have  ever  read  a  book 
called  Look  Homeward  Angel  by  one  Thomas 
Wolfe?  If  so,  did  you  notice  that  the  story  often 
switched  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  omni- 
scient narrator  to  the  inner  thoughts  of  Eugene 
Gant?  The  transition  was  accomplished  so  easily 


that  it  was  hardly  noticeable,  and  it  did  nothing 
other  than  greatly  increase  the  scope  of  the 
story.  We'll  to  the  Woods  No  More  and  Ulysses 
are  different  only  in  that  they  subject  the  spoken 
to  the  unspoken  thought  and  do  it  much  more 
completely  and  perfectly  than  did  Wolfe,  who 
wrote  his  effort  years  later. 

A  few  months  ago  an  enterprising  American 
publisher  brought  us  Dujardin's  We'll  to  the 
Woods  No  More.  A  few  years  ago  an  intelligent 
judge  gave  us  our  first  legal  copies  of  Ulysses 
when  he  declared  the  book  not  intentionally  im- 
moral. 

— Susan  Barksdale 


Idiot  Child 


(The  motion  picture  is  the  child  of  art  and 
industry  and  out  of  this  strange  marriage  comes 
an  idiot  child. — Rose  Terlin.) 

SEVERAL  Sundays  ago,  in  a  theatre  in  an 
adjoining  town,  a  short  subject  was  shown 
on  the  screen  depicting  war.  The  trend  of 
the  short  and  the  mood  of  the  people  caused  a 
near  riot  in  the  theatre.  The  audience  went  mad 
with  war  craze  and  would  ,  no  doubt,  have 
marched  right  out  the  theatre  and  down  the 
street  to  war  if  the  need  existed. 

All  of  which  spells  what?  And  why  do  we 
go  to  the  movies?  We  do  go  to  the  movies,  too. 
The  Motion  Picture  Research  Council  discloses 
that  an  average  of  77,000,000  persons  attend 
the  movies  weekly.  Of  these,  28,000,000  are 
children,  a  nximber  almost  exactly  equivalent  to 
our  total  school  population.  Within  the  past 
few  years  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  research 
into  the  educational  value  of  the  movies,  with 
children  primarily  in  mind.  Comparatively 
little  has  been  done,  however,  to  evaluate  the 
motion  picture  as  recreation  for  adults. 

We,  being  intelligent  college  students  and 
adults,  need  to  develop  a  critical  attitude  to- 
ward movies.  William  Allen  White  says  that  in- 
teUigent  people  do  not  go  to  movies  because 
there  are  few  made  for  them.  But  he  doesn't 
know  us. 

We  go  indiscriminately,  so  indiscriminately 
that  we  have  absolutely  no  values  where  movies 


are  concerned.  Why  do  we  go?  To  be  enter- 
tained, to  forget  our  troubles  or  boredom  for 
a  while,  to  kill  time,  or  to  see  a  special  picture 
of  our  favorite  star.  Sometimes  we  go  because 
it  is  a  convenient  place  for  a  date,  or  the  weather 
is  hot  and  the  theatre  cool,  or  vice  versa.  Rarely 
do  we  go  with  the  conscious  motive  of  learning 
about  the  life  of  people  or  for  a  solution  to  cer- 
tain problems,  yet  these  are  part  of  the  inci- 
dental gains  of  theatre-going. 

In  general,  people  attend  the  movies  to  in- 
dulge "that  willing  suspension  of  disbelief"  by 
which  we  are  mercifully  free  for  a  time  from 
the  realities  of  life,  from  the  sense  of  our  own 
insignificance,  and  to  indulge  in  our  desire  to 
dream  and  not  to  think.  We  are  incurably  ro- 
mantic and  seek  our  romance  in  large  painless 
doses.  We  are  so  busy  with  classes,  term  papers, 
tests,  etc.,  that  we  like  to  relieve  these  tensions 
once  in  a  while  with  a  movie  In  which  for  at 
least  two  hours  we  can  enjoy  whole-hearted  par- 
ticipation in  a  more  interesting  life-situation 
than  our  own. 

The  movies  come  to  be  a  form  of  drug  and 
as  such  are  upheld  by  some.  They  say  the  movies 
should  not  strive  to  make  a  person  more  intelli- 
gent or  to  have  any  social  message  for,  after  all, 
they  frankly  appeal  to  the  senses  and  have  no 
other  purpose  except  to  lift  the  members  of 
the  audience  out  of  their  drab  and  meaningless 
life  for  an  hour  or  two.    Life  is  serious  enough 
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without  seeing  more  of  it  when  we  go  to  the 
movies. 

Of  course,  it  is  possible  to  become  priggish 
and  too  solemn  about  the  movies,  to  take  them 
too  seriously.  But  we  are  in  more  danger  of 
underestimating  the  effect  of  movies  on  indi- 
vidual and  social  life  than  we  are  of  overesti- 
mating its  effects.  Whether  motion  pictures 
should  or  should  not  present  a  social  question 
is  a  serious  problem.  But,  after  all,  the  photo- 
play is  a  form  of  dramatic  art.  Its  object  is 
to  depict  life  just  as  a  depiction  of  life  is  the 
object  of  plays  and  novels.  It  presents  a  group 
of  characters  in  a  situation  and  gives  them  the 
power  to  make  a  choice.  The  handling  of  this 
situation  is  a  concrete  embodiment  of  life. 
Whether  they  should  or  should  not,  the  movies 
actually  do  more  than  entertain.  They  present 
problems  and  solve  them;  they  depict  life  and 
interpret  it;  they  pass  judgment  on  individuals, 
social  groups  and  economic  issues. 

To  say  then  that  the  only  function  of  the 
movies  is  to  provide  entertainment  and  not  social 
ideas  is  to  dodge  the  issue.  The  power  of  the 
movies  as  a  propaganda  device  in  this  age  of 
political  uncertainty  must  be  recognized.  Thus 
we  must  become  informed  and  critical  and  de- 
velop standards  in  this  area.  We,  the  consum- 
ing public,  are  responsible,  and  we  only  can  in- 
fluence the  producers  in  the  social  attitudes  they 
present  in  their  pictures. 

The  questions  raised  by  this  preliminary  dis- 
cussion have  been  the  subjects  of  many  books. 
Space  does  not  permit  our  going  into  the  con- 
sideration of  the  influence  of  motion  pictures 
and  a  study  of  exactly  how  biased  movies  are. 
There  is  only  room  enough  to  present  a  sketchy 
method  of  evaluating  movies  for  your  consid- 
eration. 


First,  there  are  quite  a  few  reputable  maga- 
zines that  give  fair  reviews  of  current  motion 
pictures.  They  are  Time,  Life,  Parent's  Maga- 
zine, and  Christian  Century.  The  magazine 
called  the  New  Theatre  gives  you  the  best  re- 
views possible.  In  addition  to  these  the  pub- 
lishers of  Reader's  Guide  and  Book  Review  Di- 
gest are  now  publishing  a  motion  picture  guide 
containing  reviews  of  leading  movies. 

After  reading  a  review,  ask  yourself  the  fol- 
lowing questions  about  the  movies:  what  is  the 
problem  of  the  plot?  What  are  the  basic  causes 
of  the  problem  presented  in  the  plot?  How  is  it 
solved?  Does  the  ending  seem  natural  and  inevi- 
table, or  does  it  seem  tacked  on  for  sentimental 
reasons?  To  what  extent  is  purely  individual  in- 
itiative or  the  lucky  accident  a  determinative 
element  in  achieving  a  happy  ending?  What 
are  the  chances  that  the  problems  of  the  aver- 
age patron  will  be  solved  in  a  similar  way?  If 
the  plot  is  taken  from  a  well  known  book,  how 
near  does  it  resemble  the  book? 

After  you  have  seen  the  movie  you  might 
think  these  over:  What  elements  in  the  picture 
stirred  you  most  deeply?  What  common  preju- 
dices do  this  movie  portray?  What  social  classes 
are  portrayed?  How  true  is  the  picture  of 
them?  What  was  the  response  of  the  audience 
to  the  film?  How  do  you  feel  on  leaving  the 
theatre?  Are  you  challenged?  Inspired?  Dis- 
turbed? Thoughtful?  Dulled?  If  emotionally 
satisfied,  why? 

A  careful  consideration  of  these  questions 
will  make  you  wonder  why  you  wasted  your 
time  with  some  movies.  It  will  help  you  develop 
your  own  critical  standards  for  motion  pictures 
and  to  abide  by  them.  We  must  give  up  going 
to  the  movies  and  go  to  a  movie. 

Bettie  Harvard. 
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/ . .  the  catch  of  the  season 
more  smoking  pleasure 

In  every  part  of  the  country 
smokers  are  turning  to  Chesterfields 
for  what  they  really  want  in  a  ciga- 
rette . . .  refreshing  mildness. . . better  taste 
. . .  and  a  more  pleasing  aroma. 


Copynghc  1939,  Liggett  &  M^ers  Tobacco  Co. 


FIELDS 

102  S.  ELM  ST. 
Second  Floor 


WHITMAN'S  AND  NUNNALLY'S 

Fine  Candies 

SCHAEFFER   PENS 
SCHOOL  STATIONERY 

CAROLINA  PHARMACY 

Tuo   Registered  Druggists 
DIAL   SI 97  CORNER   TATE   &  WALKER 


Compliments 

SASLOW'S  Inc. 

Greensboro's   Largest   Credit   Jewelers 
214  South  Elm  St. 


ODELL'S 

GREENSBORO,  N.  C. 


"The  Carolina's  Greatest  Hardware 
and  Sporting  Goods  House" 


ONE  OR  FOUR  PASSENGERS 
2.  3  C    A^y^here  in  City    2.  3  C 

BLUE  BIRD  TAXI 

223  ASHE  ST. 

DIAL  5112 

Correct  Time  on  Request 


Congratulations 

SENIORS! 

THE  GRILL 

Phones  9461-9465  Fred  Showferty,  Prop. 


Expert  Shoe  Repairing 

We'll  fix  those  old  shoes  so  they  look  really  new. 
And  you   will  like  our  economy  prices! 

WALTON'S 

College  Shoe  Rebuilders 

T.  W.  Walton  409  Tate  St.  J.  R.  Fogleman 


DO  YOUR  SHOPPING 
AT 

HOSE,    LINGERIE,    NEGLIGEES,    DRESSES 
216  S.  Elm 


SALES 


RENTALS 


When  it's  a  problem  or  need  concerned  with 

typing,   you   will  fiind   that   we  have  exactly 

the  answer! 

ROYAL 

TYPEWRITER 

AGENCY 

S.  L.  Steinberg 


216  E.  MARKET  ST. 


REPAIRS 


SUPPLIES 


SUMMER  HATS 

with 

SAveet 

simple 

fresh 

lines 

to  give 

a 

cool 

fragile 

look 


(T-fO 


BETTY  LOU 
HAT  SHOPPE 


126  SOUTH  ELM  ST. 


MONTALDO'S 


C^KS 


Graduation  Frocks 

Formal  and  Informal 
But  All  Distinctively 


ff>*0 


MONTALDO'S 


JEFFERSON  BUILDING 


Pollock's  Co-Ed  Shoes 


HOSIERY  AND  BAGS 
102  S.  Elm  Street 


DARLING  SHOP 

106  SOUTH  ELM 

ACCESSORIES  SUMMER  SUITS 

Make  The  Darling  Shop  Your  Shopping 
Headquarters 

DARLING  DRESSES  FOR  DARLING  GIRLS 

MILLINERY  FORMALS  DRESSES 


MAYFAIR  CAFETERIA 

Good  Food  Pleasant  Surroundings 

ELM  ST.  AT  GASTON 


Harrison  Printing  Company,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 


A  HOLLYIVOOD  Stunt  Girl  deserves 

H£ASUR£f 


ALINE  GOODWIN,  OF  THE  MOVIES,  WORKS 
HARDER  THAN  MOST  MEN.  SHE  PRAISES 
A  REST  AND  A  CAMEL  FOR  FULL  SMOKING 
ENJOyMENT 


ALINE  GOODWIN, 
ON  LOCATION    FOR  A  THRILLING 

ARIZONA  "WESTERN,"  IS 

WAITING  FOR  HER  BIG  SCENE 

_  A  SPL/T-SECOND  RESCUE 

FROM  THE  PATH  OF  ISOO 

FEAR-CRAZED  HORSES 


£/VieR(?ENCy 
SAFETV  PIT 
(  (N  CASE 
ANyTHING 

sees 

WitONG  ) 

i       / 

•faiIs  off 


P/NAMITE  IS  EXPLODED  IN  THE  CANXON  TO  STAMPEDE 
THE  HUGE  HERD  OF  HORSES  OUT  INTO  THE  PLAIN 


MTTAKES  REAL 
NERVE  TO  FALL 
IN  FRONT  OF  J^J^-» 
THAT 


"AFTER  I  EINJOYED  MY 
SIXTH  PACKAGE  of  Camels," 
says  Predx-ick  West,  master  en- 
graver, "I  took  them  on  for  life. 
Camels  taste  better.  They  are 
so  mild  and  mellow.  They're 
gentle  to  my  throat  —  which 
proves  Camels  are  extra  mild! 
My  work  requires  intense  con- 
centration. So,  throujj'h  the  day, 
I  take  time  to  let  up— light  up  a 
Camel.  Camels  taste  grand.  'I'd 
walk  a  mile  for  a  Camel'  too!" 


SMOKc.  6  PACKS 
OF  CAMELS  AND 
FIND  OUT  WHY 
THEY  ARE  THE 
LARGEST-SELLING 
CIGARETTE 
IN  AMERICA 


S/V10KERS  find:  CAMELS  NEVER  JANGLE  THE  NERVES 


